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From the London Quarterly Review. 


How London is Supplied with Food. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

Without some organization it would be impossi- 
ble to receive and display to the advantage of the 
buyer and seller the varied products that in the 
grey of the morning pour into so limited a space. 
Accordingly, different portions of it are dedicated 












finest of the delicate soft fruit, such as strawber- 
ries, peaches, &c., are lodged, as we have men- 
tioned, in the central alley of the market—the 








wholesale fruit-station, fragrant with apples, pears, 
greengages, or whatever isin season. The south- 
ern open space is dedicated to cabbages and other 
vegetables; and the extreme south front is wholly 
occupied by potato-salesmen. Around the whole 
quadrangle, during a busy morning, there is a 
parti-coloured fringe of wagons backed in towards 
the central space, in which the light green of eab- 












and there with the white of turnips, or the deep 
orange of digit-like carrots; and as the spectator 
watches, the whole mass is gradually absorbed into 
the centre of the market. Meanwhile the space 
dedicated to wholesale fruit sales is all alive. 
Columns of empty baskets, twelve feet high, seem 










tion.’ The vans have arrived from the railways, 
and rural England, side by side with the contin- 
ent, pours in its supplies from many a sheltered 








glance which are the home-grown, which the 
foreign contributions. There stand the English 
baskets and sieves, solid and stout as Harry the 
Eighth, amidst little hampers, as delicate as 









standing hard usage. Yet some of these have 
come from Algiers, others from the south of 
France with greengages, and the majority from 








quantities of peaches and nectarines, carefully 
packed with paper shavings in small boxes; and 
even strawberries this summer have found their 
way here from the same quarter. The frost which 
occurred in the early part of the present year 










bourhood of London; and were it not for the 
ountiful stores which are brought from abroad, 

Covent-Garden would have been little better than 

a desert. 

The repeal of the high duty upon foreign fruit 
so far widened the field of supply that it can 
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to distinct classes of vegetables and fruits. The| 


inmost leaf of the rose. On the large covered | 
space to the north of this central alley is the) 


bages forms the prevailing colour, interrupted here | 


progressing through the crowd ‘of their own mo-| 


mossy nook. It is very easy to discover by a! 


. . : . | 
French ladies, and seemingly as incapable of with- 


Normandy. France is beginning to send large| 


destroyed nearly all the fruit-crops in the neigh- | 
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no longer be destroyed by an unusual fall of the | guessing and wondering, a nimble fellow had run 
mercury. By means of the telegraph, the steam-| to the telegraph and inquired of Birmingham and 
boat, and the railroad, we annul the effects of frost,/a few distant towns whether they were in want of 
obliterate the sea, and command, at a few hours’ | certain fruits that morning. ‘The answer being in 
late the produce of the continent. When there ‘the affirmative, the vans turned round, rattled off 
is a dearth in this country the fact is immediately | to the North-Western station, and in another hour 
noticed by the great fruit-dealers in the city: the the superfluity of Covent Garden was rushing on 
telegraph forthwith conveys the information to|its way to fill up the deficiency of the midland 
| Holland, France, and Belgium}; and within forty |counties. Thus the wire and steam, both at home 
| hours steamers from one or other of these countries | and abroad, cause the supply to respond instantly 
will be seen making towards the Downs and ad- to the demand, however wide apart the two prin- 
joining coasts, and in another six their cargoes, |ciples may be working. 

fresh plucked from the neighbourhoods of old| The strawberry trade of Covent Garden is not 
Norman abbeys and quaint Flemish stadthouses, | likely, however, at present to fall into the hands 
are blooming in Covent Garden. Fruit that will| of foreigners. The London market-gardeners have 
bear delay comes up the Thames by boat, and is | long looked with justice upon this fruit as parti- 
discharged at the wharves near London bridge, |cularly their own. By the skill they have bestowed 
but the major part eventually finds its way to the | upon its culture it has advanced enormously, both 
‘Garden.’ The South-Western and South-Eastern | in flavour and size, from the old standard ‘ hautboy’ 
are the two principal lines for foreign fruit; the|of our fathers, and which foreigners mainly cul- 
former brings large quantities of Spanish and Por-/|tivate to the present day. Miatt, of Deptford, is 
| tuguese produce—such as oranges, grapes, melons, |the great grower; by judicious grafting he has 
inuts, &c.; the latter conveys apples, pears, straw-| produced from the old stock half-a-dozen different 
berries, peaches, nectarines, &e., from Dover, to|kinds, the most celebrated being the ‘British 
| which place they are brought by steamers. To} Queen,’ which attains a prodigious size. Large 
show how enormous is the supply from abroad, we | quantities of strawberries are sent to the market 
give, on the authority of the goods-manager of the|in light spring-vans. They are placed in IIb. 
South-Eastern line, the amount brought by them |punnets or round willow baskets, or they are care- 
in one night :— fully piled in pottles, and the process of ‘ topping- 








100 tons of green peas from France. up,’ as it is called, is considered quite an art in 
50 “ of fruit from Kent. the trade. The rarest and ripest fruit, which 
10 “ of filberts from Kent. goes direct to the pastry-cooks, is still more deftly 
25 of plums from France. itreated. Lest it should be injured by jolting, 
10 “ of black currants from France. | horse is exchanged for human carriage. A pro- 


In all 195 tons; out of which 135 were from |cession of eight or ten stout women, carrying 
across the water. The Brighton and South Coast | baskets full of strawberry-pottles upon their heads, 
transmit the produce of Jersey and Dieppe—| may often be seen streaming in hot haste up Pie- 
apples, pears, and plums—to the extent last year /cadilly, preceded by a man, like so many sheep by 
of about 300 tons. Of vegetables the Great ja bell-wether. It is probable that they have 
Northern is the principal carrier; last year they | trudged all the way from Isleworth with the fruit, 
| brought to town the enormous quantity of 45,819 |and, as they frequently make two journeys in the 
tons of potatoes, besides 1940 tons of other vege-| day, the distance traversed is not less than twenty- 
tables. The potatoes mainly proceed from the|six miles. 

fen country. Walnuts generally come by the| After strawberries, perhaps peas are the most 
Antwerp boats, which sometimes carry cargoes of|important article produced by the market-garden- 
between 400 and 500 tons. Everybody who has|ers. Dealers, in order to consult the convenience 
travelled in the Low Countries remembers the|of hotel-keepers and such as require suddenly a 
magnificent walnut-trees which grow along the |large supply for the table, keep them ready for 
sides of the canals as commonly as elms in our own | the saucepan; and not the least curious feature of 
‘country. These eke out our scantier native stores, | Covent Garden, about mid-day, is to see a dense 
jand help to make cosier the after-dinner chat over | mass of women—generally old—seated in rows at 
the glass of port. During two mornings that we|the corners of the market, engaged in shelling 
visited Covent Garden we saw 613 bushel-baskets|them. One salesman often employs as many as 
of strawberries that had just come from Honfleur, |400 persons in this occupation. ‘The major part 
| and upwards of 1000 baskets of greengages arrived|of these auxiliaries belong to the poor-houses 








'from the same neighbourhood during the week.|around; they obtain permission to go out for this 
As we gazed, on one of these occasions, upon the | purpose, and the shilling or eighteen pence a-day 
| solid walls of baskets extending down the market, | earned by some of the more expert is gladly ex- 
‘crowned with parapets of peach and nectarine| changed for the monotonous rations of the parish. 
boxes, we wondered in our own minds whether it| In the autumn, again, there will be a row of poor 
would ever be all sold, and the wonder increased | creatures, extending along the whole north side of 
as wagon after wagon arrived, piled up as high as | the square, shelling walnuts, each person having 
the second-floor windows of the piazza. Venturing|two baskets, one for the nuts, another for the 
to express this doubt to a lazy-looking man who| shells, which are bought by the ketchup-makers. 
was plaiting the strands of a whip, ‘ Blessee, sir,’ |The poor flock from all parts of the town directly 
he replied without looking up from his work, ‘the|a job of the kind is to be had. If a fog happens 
main part on ‘em will be at Brammagem by din-|in November, thousands of linkboys and men 
nertime.’ True enough, while we had been|spring up with ready-made torches; if a frost 
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occurs, hundreds of men are to be found on helene: and where this duty is faithfully per- 
Serpentine and other park waters, to sweep the | formed, such will feel bound to contribute their 
ice or to put on your skates: there are in the busy | proportion to mitigate the distresses of the needy, 
part of the town half-a-dozen fellows ready of a| which will sweeten their enjoyments of the tem- 
wet day to rush simultaneously to call a cab ‘for| poral bounties of their heavenly Father, to which 
your honour;’ and every crossing when it grows | the Divine blessing will be added. “ Blessed is 
muddy almost instantly has its man and broom. |the man that considereth the poor; the Lord will 
A sad comment this upon the large floating popu-| deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord will 
lation of starving labour always to be found in the! preserve him, and keep him alive, and he shall 
streets of London. | be blessed upon the earth; and thou wilt not de- 
(To be continued.) jliver him to the will of his enemies. The Lord 

aoe | will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing; 

J : For “The Friend.” | thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” “And 

Liberality to the Poor. \the King shall say unto them, Verily I say unto 

The spirit and precepts of Christianity lead to| you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
commiserate the wants and the sufferings of those, |]east of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
who have little at their command to meet their) me.” To his sheep who have thus ministered to 
daily need of food, clothing and fuel; and it is|his brethren, Christ declared he would say, ‘Come 
our duty to search them out, and to furnish pro-| ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 


per aid according to our means, especially to per-| pared for you, from the foundation of the world.” 
sons who have never before been reduced to any 


direct dependance on the charity of others, but 
who now may not have it in their power to get | 
employment, and whose modesty or sensibility | (Concluded from page 159 ) 
deter them from exposing their destitution, and; The “cricket on the hearth” is the sentimental 
the almost famishing condition of their young chil-|and poetical favourite of a good many people who 
dren. In 1729, the London Yearly Meeting gave are not obliged to be his near neighbours, while 
this advice: “‘ We find ourselves at this time en-|he is the nuisance and plague of a very numerous 
gaged to request that Friends, in any part of this class whose fireside comforts, when they have any, 
kingdom, or other places, where provisions and jare on the kitchen floor. Whether we look upon 
the necessaries of life are dear and scarce, or sick-| him as a pet or a plague, we are certainly not in 
ness doth remarkably afflict, would, in proportion|the habit of attributing to him anything like 
to such scarcity and affliction, exert their charita-|sagacity or forethought. We see him and his 
ble assistance to the poor, which is our christian | tribe by hundreds, walking by night, along with 
duty, as stewards of the many mercies wherewith silly cock-roaches, into a dish of stale beer, to 
the Lord has intrusted us.” In 1741, that meet-| drink and drown ingloriously—or jumping head- 
ing further says, “Let your moderation be known | long into a basin of scalding tea, to perish in a 
unto all men. Warn those that are rich in this boiling bath—or grubbing about in the ashes 
world, that they apply not the blessings of God to| beneath the fire, at the risk of being crushed by a 
the indulging their appetites in pleasure and hot cinder. But the cricket is not altogether a 
vanity; but that they be ready to do good, and fool. Sitting the other day by the kitchen fire, to 
to communicate to the relief of those who are in|dry ourselves after a sudden shower, we noticed 
necessity. The principal, if not only satisfaction, |a cricket popping up his head from a crack 
a man of a truly christian disposition can have in|in the hearth-stone. We thought perhaps he 
the affluence and increase of the things of this| might be hungry, and dropped a few small crumbs 
world, must arise from the greater advantages and | near his hole. Our shadow startled him, and he 
opportunities put into his hands of doing good | disappeared for an instant. In a moment or two, 
therewith. But, alas! it is a most melancholy|however, he came boldly forth, walked to the 
reflection to observe, that the very superfluities of | largest crumb, scized it and carried it to his hiding- 
the apparel of one person might sometimes be suf-| place, returning immediately, until he had fetched 
ficient to clothe the nakedness of several fellow-|them all. We tried him again with larger picces 
creatures.” —several much larger than himself. Most of 
In a subsequent year, they say, “As it hath | these he carried off with perfect ease: but mark 
pleased the Lord to favour many amongst us|the perfection of his instinct; the hole in the 
with the outward blessings of this life, in so stone from which he emerged was barely large 
plentiful a manner as that we are placed in|enough to admit of his passage; when he carried 


a capacity of doing much good, and of exercising |small pieces of bread he ran rapidly down the 


re 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


Insect Curiosities. 


’ the offices of christian love and charity, to the|hole head-foremost; but with larger pieces, he 


comfort and assistance of the poor and necdy, we | invariably got into the hole backwards, pulling the 
earnestly recommend to the practice of those, | bread after him, evidently to avoid the possibility 
whom God hath so favoured, the excellent advice | of blocking up the hole, and thus preventing his 
given by the apostle: “Charge them that are rich |own escape in case of alarm. At last there re- 
in this world, that they be not high-minded ; nor | mained one piece too large for him to remove. He 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, | now called a companion to assist; the two together 
who giveth us richly all things to‘enjoy. That|dragged it to the mouth of the hole, where they 
they do good; that they be rich in good works;|ensconced themselves safely, and then, with 
ready to distribute, and willing to communicate: | bodies half protruded, set to work to reduce the 
laying up in store for themselves a good founda-|mass to admissible dimensions, a task which it 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay |took them twenty minutes to accomplish ere the 
hold on eternal life.’ This apostolic counsel is|last crumb was safely housed. 

also applicable to those, who, though not affluent,| The destructive insect called by gardeners “the 
have the means of comfortable subsistence for| American blight,” but known by naturalists as 
themselves, and to spare for the relief of others|the aphis, must be familiar to every owner of a 
requiring aid. It is every one’s duty to look|garden or an orchard. Were it not for its mortal 
carefully into his own affairs, to see that his ex-|jenemy, the larva of the coccinella (lady-bird, or 
penses are not carried beyond the means he pos-|lady-cow), its destructive ravages would be in- 
sesses, so that he may be kept from pecuniary | finitely greater than they are. ‘Ihe aphides clus- 
embarrassment, and be able to meet his engage-|ter round the tender shoots of fruit-trees, and, 

| 


thick as sheep in a fold, are incapable of flight. 
Among them comes the coccinella like a wolf, and 
slaughters them by hundreds. But the most eu- 
rious fact in connexion with these aphides is the 
relation existing between them and the ants, 
|Goédaert, an old naturalist, affirms that these in- 
sects are the progeny of the ants, an error still 
prevalent among the lower classes. There is no 
doubt a warm attachment exists between the 
ants and the aphides; but, on the part of the 
former at least, it is of an interested character— 
‘a pure example of “ cupboard love.’”’ The aphides 
secrete a sugared fluid, and it is this of which the 
ants are fond. The ant ascends the trees, says 
Linneus, that it may milk its cows, the aphides ; 
and its proceedings amongst its cattle, which may 
be easily watched by any attentive observer, have 
been thus graphically described :—“ The aphides, 
when no ants attend them, waste the sweet fluid 
which they produce, and, by a certain jerk of the 
body, which takes place at regular intervals, they 
ejaculate it to a distance; but when the ants are 
at hand, watching the moment when the aphides 
emit their fluid, they seize and suck it down im. 
mediately. This, however, is the least of their 
talents, for they absolutely possess the art of mak- 
|ing them yield it at pleasure; or, in other words, 
of milking them. On this occasion their antenna 
are their fingers; with these they pat the abdomen 
of the aphis on each side alternately, moving them 
very briskly till a little drop of the honeyed fluid 
appears, which the ant immediately takes into its 
mouth and swallows. But this is not the most 
singular part of the history. Ants make a pro- 
|perty of these cows, for the possession of which 





| they contend with great earnestness, and use 


jevery means to keep them to themselves. Some- 
|times they seem to claim a right to the aphides 
that inhabit the branches of a tree or the stalks of 
a plant; and if stranger-ants attempt to share 
their treasure with them, they endeavour to drive 
|them away, and may be seen running about ina 
|great bustle, and exhibiting every symptom of 
|inquietude and anger. Sometimes, to rescue them 
from their rivals, they take their aphides in their 
mouths: they generally keep guard around them; 
and when the branch is conveniently situated, 
have recourse to an expedient still more effectual 
to keep off interlopers. They inclose it in a tube 
of earth and other materials, and thus confine 
them in a kind of paddock near their nest, and 
sometimes communicating with it. One species 
common in our meadows, the yellow ant (formica 
flava), which is not fond of roaming from home, 
and likes to have all its conveniences within reach, 
usually collects in its nest a large herd of a kind 
of aphis that derives its nutriment from the roots 
of grass and other plants (aphis radicum.) These 
it transports from the neighbouring roots, proba- 
bly by subterranean galleries excavated for the 
purpose, leading from the nest in all directions; 
and thus, without going out, it has always at hand 
a copious supply of food.” The aphides share the 
care and solicitude of the ants equally with their 
own offspring, the latter taking every care of their 
eggs, and tending them as assiduously in all respects 
as a farmer would his young lambs or his cattle. 
What a vast and inconceivable amount of living 
enjoyment is comprised in the insect world! Of 
the number of these minute creatures, the mind 
fails to grasp the most remote idea. It has been 
jproved by a celebrated naturalist, that a single 
\aphis in its short life may be the parent of a pro- 
geny more than fifty times as numerous as the 
whole number of the human inhabitants of the 
globe. There are other tribes of equal fecundity; 
but this marvellous fruitfulness is counterbalanced 
by swarms of deadly enemies, to whose ravages all 
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vages all 


jn their turn have to submit, and by the sweeping 
gusts of autumn and winter, which prostrate 
countless legions at a breath. 
melancholy in the contemplation of the prodigious 
havoc committed upon the insect races by the first 
cold blasts of autumn, and the sight of the once 
happy swarms reduced to a state of half-animate 
helplessness. In October, 1850, in walking from 
the sea-wall at Harwich as far as the Breakwater, 
we found the margin of the sea for near a mile in 
length covered with myriads of crane-flies, vulgarly 
known as father-long-legs. A strong cold wind 
was blowing from the German ocean, the effects 
of which had already crippled the whole host so 


There is something | 
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For “ The Friend.” | liver me from the body of this death?’ who shall 
| Samuel Crisp, previous to joining the Society of|sct me free, and give me strength to triumph over 
Friends, resided at Norfolk. He was educated at| sin, the world and the devil; that [ may in every- 
college, and took the order of deacon in the) thing please God, and there may not be the least 
church of England, so called; after which he|thought, word or motion, gesture or action, but 
officiated as a parish curate, also, for a short time, | what is exactly agreeable to his most holy will, as 
as chaplain in a private family. In the ycar 1700, | if I saw him standing before me, and as if I were 
being then resident in London, and about thirty|to be judged by him for the thought of my heart 
years of age, he was convinced of the Truth,|next moment! O, that I could always stand here! 
\as professed by Friends. Soon afterwards he/ for here is no reflection, no sorrow, no repentance ; 
lengaged as an assistant to Richard Sawyer, a/ but at God’s right hand there is perfect peace, and 
| Friend, who kept a large boarding-school at Wands-|a river of unspeakable joy. O, that we might 
worth. In this situation he did not remain long, | imitate the life of Jesus, and be thoroughly fur- 
|and subsequently opened a school on his own ac-/nished unto every good word and work. This was 





effectually that they were unable to move out of |count at Stepney, near London. His adoption of| the frequent breathing of my soul to God when I 
the way, and numbers perished at every step we/| the principles of Friends, drew on him, not only| was in the country, but more especially after I 
took. It was impossible to set down the foot with-|remonstrances, but also contumely and slander.|had left my new preferment of a chaplain, and 
out crushing them by dozens. In some sheltered | He published a refutation in detail, of the charges| taken private lodgings in London. In this re- 
nooks, under the seats, or in crevices in the bank, | preferred against him by a bitter, envious oppo-|tirement I hope I may say without boasting, I was 
they had crowded so densely for warmth and re-| nent, with an able defence of some of the princi-| very devout and religious, and found great com- 
fuge, and their long legs had become so entangled | ples of Friends. In this he says, “As to my) fort and refreshment in it from the Lord, who let 
together, that thousands might have been lifted in | leaving the church of England, God is my witness,|me see the beauty of holiness. The sweetness 
a mass. Thus they continued for several days,|I did it in pure obedience to the convictions of my|that arises from a humbled, mortified life, was 
until a change of wind carried them out to sea,|own mind; and the peace which I have often felt | then very pleasant to my taste, and I rejoiced in 
where in all likelihood they formed an acceptable | returned into my bosom, is more than I can ex-| it more than in all the delights and pleasures of 
meal to a shoal of whiting then affording employ- press: I have had a great and abundant reward | the world. 

ment to the fishermen of the place. Again, in the| from the Lord, for what I have done in this mat-| ‘And now it pleased God to show me, that if [ 


early days of September of last year, while mak- 
ing holiday at Southend, we observed a similar 
phenomenon in connexion with the coccinella, or 
“lady-birds.” Innumerable swarms of these pretty 
little creatures, apparently in a state of stupified 
inactivity, were clustered about the stones and 
stakes of the shore, and the wooden piles of the 
long pier, thousands being submerged by every 
breaker that fell upon the beach, and the host 
perishing by millions at the rise of the tide. It 
would appear to be a law of nature that the sur- 


vivors of the internecine slaughter which all sum- 
mer long is going on between the insect tribes, 


iter. I desire to fear God, and am heartily sorry,| would indeed live strictly and holily as becomes 
|that I have spent so much time in the vanities the gospel, then I must leave the communion of 
and impertinences of this sinful world; taking) the church of England; but I knew not yet which 
|things upon trust, swayed by temporal interests, | way to determine myself, nor to what body of men 
and following the prejudices of my education. 1) I should join, who were more orthodox or more 
was in the order only of deacon ; then I pretended | regular in their lives. As for the Quakers, I was 
to preach, and could talk much of Christ, and| so great a stranger to them, that I had never read 
heaven, and hell, and extolled the Scriptures) any of their books, nor do I remember that I ever 
|highly, which were, nevertheless, a sealed book to| conversed with any one man of that communion 
|me, for though I read them often, both in public|in my life. 1 think there was one in Foxly whilst 
|and private, yet my mind being outward, and not) I was curate there, but I never saw the man, though 
| waiting in silence upon that Holy Spirit that gave| I went several times to his house on purpose to 
them forth, I knew not the Scriptures, nor the| talk with him, and to bring him off from his mad 


should be devoured in their turn when the com-| power of God; so then the power of death and|and wild enthusiasm, as I then ignorantly thought 


bat is over. darkness ruled in me. I had care of souls, as|it to be. I knew that way was everywhere spoken 
Still vast numbers, of the domestic insects espe-| they call it, but was a physician of no value. 1| against; he that had a mind to appear more witty 
tially, contrive to brave the rigours of winter. | knew, indeed, that I had served my time at the|and ingenious than the rest, would choose this for 
The common house-fly sets up his winter quar-| university, as apprentices do to a trade; and that| the subject of his profane jests and drollery. With 
ters in a ‘cranny between the the bricks of the|I had passed the examination and the ceremony | this he makes sport, and diverts the company; for 
kitchen chimney; and we have seen him sally |of ordination—and I thought this would do; but) a Quaker is but another name for a fool or a mad- 
forth before now, lured by the smell of extra|as for any immediate call or appointment of God,|man, and was scarcely ever mentioned but with 
sweets and aroused by the warmth of extra roast-|to the work of the ministry, I knew nothing of it.|scorn and contewpt. If all was true that was laid 
ing, to claim his share of the Christmas pudding. |I had the care of two parishes committed to me| to the Quakers’ charge, I thought they were some 
The flesh-fly, too, no favourite with housekeepers, | by the bishop of the diocese, but had never any|of the worst people that ever appeared in the 
hybernates in huge battalions. We chanced some |call from God to go and preach to that people. So| world, and wondered with what face they could 
Winters back to have occasion to disturb a set of I was like those prophets Jeremiah speaks of, who | call themselves Christians, since I was told the 
folding shutters to a parlour window, which had | ran before they were sent, and therefore could not| denied the fundamental articles of the holy faith, 
been long unused. We were startled by observ-| profit the people at all—I expected thirty pounds| for which I ever bore the highest veneration and 
ing that the plastered wall of the recess for the|a year for preaching—that was my wages, and if| esteem.” 
reception of the shutters was in appearance painted | any should question my commission, I knew Ihad| His presentiments of Friends were little likely 
je-black. On taking a candle, however, to ex-|a piece of paper to show, which I called my orders, | to lead him to join them. While he was at Bun- 
amine more distinctly, we made the unwelcome | if that would satisfy them; so brutish was I in my| yan school, his father, afraid he might become an 
discovery that the whole area of six feet in length | understanding.” | enthusiast, sent him one of Faldo’s attacks upon 
by eighteen inches in width was one compact | In a letter which he wrote in 1702, he says,| the Quakers, and at a subsequent period, an ac- 
colony of flesh-flies in a dormant state, clinging | “I think I made a little progress in a holy life, | quaintance, a priest of the church, on his first 
layer upon layer three decp. Fortunately they|and through God’s assistance I weakened some of | showing an inclination to unite with Friends, re- 
were all palsied or petrified with cold, and were|my spiritual enemies, whilst I lived in the com-| ferred him to Lesly a “non-juring parson,” who, he 
easily swept into a washing-basin, which they | munion of the national church. I thank my God, | said, was well acquainted with their writings, and 
more than filled, and not one of them ever woke|I can truly say, whilst I used those prayers, I did|he had no doubt of his receiving satisfaction from 
to buzz again. The window of the room had been | it with zeal and sincerity, in his fear and dread:|him. It seems Lesly succeeded in putting him to 
left open till sunset every day during summer and| but still I ceased not my earnest supplication to|a stand for a short time, but he soon discovered 
autumn, for the sake of ventilation, for many|him in private, that he would show me something|the fallacy of his arguments and insinuations. 
Years, and it is more than probable that this con-| more excellent; that I might get a complete vic-| Lesly was the author of a book, which he called 
Yenient nook had long been a favourite wintering-|tory over all my lusts and passions, and might|‘‘The Snake in the Grass, “written to calumniate 
Place for flesh-flies. The corresponding recess on| perfect righteousness before him. For I found a/the Society of Friends, and abounding with mis- 
the other side of the window did not contain a| great many sins and weaknesses daily attending/ representation and falsehood. He was employed 
single one. |me; and though I made frequent resolutions to| by some of the clergy, to render them and their 
But we are warned by the bounds we have’ forsake those sins, yet still the temptation was too| principles odious to the world; but his misrepre- 
already reached, to cut short our remarks on in-| strong for me; so that I had often cause to com-|sentations were disproved, and his crafty impos- 
sects for the present. Perhaps we may resume|plain with the apostle, in the bitterness of my| ture made manifest by Joseph Wyeth and George 
the subject another day. soul, ‘O, wretched man that I am, who shall de-| Whitehead, in a book entitled, ‘A Switch for the 
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Snake.” It was not probable a decided menginn not content ourselves with a name and profes-/king’s mouth, there fell a voice from Heaven, 
would furnish a fair account of Friends’ religious|sion of godliness—let us come to the life and|saying, ‘The kingdom is departed from thee? 
principles, but during his residence in London,| power of it—let us not despond of getting the| But the poor man’s prayer pierceth the clouds; 
living in a private retired manner, walking hum-| victory. We have a little strength for God: let) and weak and contemptible as he seems, he ma 
bly in the sight of God, and having opportunity} us be faithful to him, and he will give us more| draw down the host of heaven and engage the 
to reflect upon his past life, S. C. says, “‘ As I had|strength, so that we shall see the enemy of our! Almighty in his defence, so long as he is able to 
occasion to be one day at a bookseller’s shop, I| peace fall before us, and nothing shall be impos-| utter his wants, and can turn the thoughts of his 
happened to cast my eye on Barclay’s works; andj sible unto us. I say, let us be faithful to that) heart to God.”’— Ogden. 
having heard that he was a man of great account| measure of light and knowledge which God has —1>— 
amongst the Quakers, I had a mind to see what| given us, to be profited and edified by in a spirit- ____ From the Potsville Gazette, 
their principles were, and what defence they could) ual life; and as God sees we are diligent and The Burning Mountain. ; 
make for themselves; for sure thought I, these] faithful to work with the strength we have, he| Through the politeness of J. Maginnis we have 
people are not so silly and ridiculous, nor main-| will more and more enlighten us, so that we shall} becn favoured with a more full history of the 
tainers of such horrid opinions, as the author of! see to the end of those forms and shadows of reli-| burning coal vein on Broad Mountain than any 
‘The Snake,’ and some others would make us| gion wherein we bad formerly lived. But if he| we remember to have seen before. The fire is in 
believe. I took Barclay home with me, and I} sees we are about to take up our rest in these sha-| the Jugular vein, which at that place varies in 
read him through in a week’s time, save a little| dows, that we grow cold and indifferent in the| thickness from 40 to 80 feet; the height of the 
treatise at the end, which, finding to be very phi-| pursuit of holiness, running out into notions, and | breast through which the fire has passed, averages 
losophical, 1 omitted ; but, however, I soon read| speculations, and have more mind to dispute, and| about 300 feet ; and the longitudinal extent it has 
enough to convince me of my own blindness and| to make a show of learning and subtilty, than to| consumed is about 3-8 of a mile. Thus making a 
ignorance, in the things of God. There I found |/ead a holy and devout life, then it is just with| mass of solid coal averaging 60 feet in thickness, 
a light to break in upon my mind, which did|God to leave us in a carnal and polluted state; to|300 feet in height, and 3-8 of a mile in length, 
mightily refresh and comfort me in that poor,| continue yet but in the outward court, where we) This, allowing a cubic yard to equal a ton, which 
low, and humbled state in which I then was. For,| may please ourselves with beholding the beauty /|is the received standard here, gives the quantit 
indeed, I was then and had been, for a consider-| and ornaments of a worldly sanctuary, and never | of 1,320,000 tons of coal consumed by this fire. 
able time before, very hungry and thirsty after| witness the veil being taken away, and that we| It originated in 1838, from a fire burning at 
righteousness; and therefore J received the truth| are brought by the blood of Jesus into the holiest} the mouth of the mine, which ignited the timber 
with all readiness of mind. It was like balm to my| of all, where alone there is true peace with God,|work sustaining the roof of the drift, and was 
soul, and as showers of rain to the thirsty earth, | and rest to the weary soul.” thus carried to the coal within the mine. Two 
whichis parched with heatand drought. Thisauthor} Samuel Crisp died of the small-pox, at Stepney, | men who were in the drift, beyond the fire, at the 
laid things down so plainly, and proved them with] on the 7th of the Fourth month, 1704, aged 34|time, were suffocated. Thus far, since the coal 
such ingenuity, and dexterity of learning, and| years. ignited, there have been no efforts made to extin- 
opened the Scriptures so clearly to me, that with- —_++—__ guish it. This was owing to the great expense 
out standing to cavil, dispute, raise argument or Extracted for “ The Friend.” | attending, if not the utter impossibility of flooding 
objection, or consulting with flesh and blood, 1} ‘ How magnificent is this idea of God’s govern-|it. This difficulty was occasioned by the fire 
presently resigned myself to God; and weeping| ment. That he inspects the whole and every part | starting some 15 feet above water level, and hay- 
for joy that I had found so great a treasure, I) of his universe every moment, and orders it ac-|ing a breast of 300 feet above that yet, to reach 
often thanked him, with tears in my eyes, for so| cording to the counsels of his infinite wisdom and | with water, before it could be completely drowned 
kind a visitation of his love, that he was graciously | goodness by his omnipotent will; whose thought| out. 
pleased to look towards me, when my soul cried after| is power; and his acts ten thousand times quicker] Any efforts now to extinguish the fire would 
him. So, though before I was in great doubt and| than the light; unconfused in a multiplicity ex-| be comparatively unimportant, as it is at present 
trouble of mind, not knowing which way to deter-| ceeding number, and unwearied through eternity!| confined within narrow limits, and cannot pos- 
mine myself, yet now the sun breaking out so} “How much comfort and encouragement to all | sibly greatly extend its ravages; for on the N.E. 
paw upon me, the clouds were scattered.| good and devout persons are contained in this|it is in close proximity to a deep ravine, through 
was now fully satisfied in my own mind, which| thought! That Almighty God, as he hath an eye| which passes a small stream that will flood all be- 
way I ought to go, and to what body of people I continually upon them, so he is employed in di-|low its level when the fire reaches it ; and on the 
should join myself. recting, or doing what is best for them. Thus|S. W. end, L. C. Dougherty, several years ago, 
“So I left the communion of the church of Eng-| may they be sure, indeed, that ‘all things work| mined all above water level until the fire was 
land, and went to Grace-church Street Meeting. | together for their good.’ They may have the com-| met. 
I read other books, among which was an excellent} fort of understanding all the promises of God’s| There is an incident connected with this, worth 
piece, called ‘No Cross, No Crown.’ Thus I) protection, in their natural, full, and perfect| narrating: The miners employed by L. C. Doug- 
continued reading and frequenting Friends’ Meet-| sense, not spoiled by that philosopy which is vain| herty knew, by the unusual heat, that for some 
ings, but did not let any one know what I was/deceit. The Lord is truly their shepherd; not) time they had been working in the neighbourhood 
about. The first man I conversed with was George | leaving them to chance or fate, but watching over | of the fire, yet to save as much coal as possible, 
Whitehead ; and this was several weeks after I| them himself, and therefore can they lack nothing. | they kept on day after day mining in the direc- 
began to read Barclay, and frequent Friends’| “What a fund of encouragement is here for all| tion of the fire; and their labours were persisted 
Meetings. By him I was introduced into more} manner of virtue and piety, that we may be fit|in to the very meeting of it, for the last charge of 
acquaintance ; and still the farther I went, the| objects of God’s gracious care and providence, so| powder was almost instantly ignited by the heat 
more I liked their plainness, and the decency and| particularly for devotion, when we can reflect that|of the coal into which the hole was drilled. Con- 
simplicity of their conversation. They do not) every petition of a good man is heard and regarded |tinually, during the drilling of this hole, it was 
use the ceremonies and salutations of the church| by him who holds the reins of nature in his hand.| feared they would reach the red-hot coal, and 
of England, but shake hands freely, and converse | When God from his throne of celestial glory, is-| when they had finally driven it as far as they 
together as brothers and sisters, that are sprung of|sues out that uncontrollable command to which | deemed safe, a cartridge was thrust in the boring 
the same royal Seed, and are made kings and|all events are subject, even your desires, pious,|and rammed home, and the miners ran to places 
priests unto God. 0, the love, the sweetness and| humble Christians, are not overlooked or forgotten | of safety, to await the explosion. In a very short 
tenderness of affection 1 have seen amongst this|by him. The good man’s prayer is among the|time this took place, and the partition of black 
— ‘By this,’ says Christ, ‘shall all men| reasons by which the Omnipotent is moved in the|coal was completely torn away, bringing with it 
now that ye are my disciples, if ye have love] administration of the universe. |in its fall an enormous mass in a burning state. 
one to another.’ ‘Put on, therefore,’ says the} “ How little is all earthly greatness! How low| From the excessive heat the fire spread rapidly 


apostle, ‘as the elect of God, holy and beloved, | and impotent the proudest monarchs, if compared |along the timbers, and this, together with the 
bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind,| with the poorest in the world who leads but alrush of gas from the before imprisoned fire, so 
meekness, long-suffering.’ 


| good life! for their influence even in their highest | rapidly filled the mine that the workman barely 
“Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religion is| prosperity, is only among weak men like them-| escaped. 
a very serious thing; repentance is a great work, 


selves, and not seldom their designs are blasted! ‘To this burning vein there are some six of 
and one precious immortal soul is of more worth | from Heaven for the insolence of those that formed|eight craters from which vapour and gas are 
than ten thousand perishing worlds, with all their|/them. ‘Is not this great Babylon that I have|thrown off, but owing to the number of these 
pomp and glory ; therefore, let us take courage ;| built by the might of my power, and for the hon-| vents, and to the fractured condition of the sur- 
and be valiant for the truth upon the earth—let|our of my majesty?” While the word was in the| face in general, which allow the escape of these 
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es at so many points, we have no rapid and 
considerable jetting at any one place in regular 
yoleano style; yet, if all that escapes was dis- 
charged through one aperture, our Broad Moun- 
tain voleano would make more display, and, con- 
sequently, attract more attention. At some points 
where the surface has fallen in, by going to the 
brink, we have been told, the fire at a great dis- 
tance below can be seen, yet owing to the fallen 
earth, and to the mass of ashes lying on the fire, 
it is mostly concealed. 

Likewise in addition to fire and smoke, we have 
those sounds common to volcanoes. We are in- 
formed that the bursting of rocks underneath, 
from excessive heat, sounds to a person on the hill 
like distant, heavy discharges of artillery, and at 
the foot of the hill there is a small spring of 
water that comes from near the burning mass, 
and is heated to a temperature too great for com- 
fortable bathing. Thus our little volcano has 
most if not all the concomitants of the larger 
ones. It is true that it does not do up things as 
magnificent as they are done at Vesuvius or Etna, 
yet, considering the high price of fuel, it would 
scarcely be worth while to attempt a competition 
to any greater extent. 

caninaelipaiiadannins 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 
When sorrow casts its shade around, 
And pleasure seems our course to shun; 
When nought but grief and care is found, 
How sweet to say, “ Thy will be done.” 


When sickness lends its pallid hue, 
And every dream of*bliss is flown ; 
When quickly from the fading view, 
Recede the joys that once were known. 


The soul resigned will still rejoice, 
Though life’s last sand is nearly run ; 

With humble faith and trembling voice, 
It whispers soft, “Thy will be done.” 


When called to mourn the early doom 
Of one affection held most dear ; 

While o’er the closing, silent tomb, 
The bleeding heart distils the tear; 


Though love its tribute sad will pay, 
And earthly streams of solace shun ; 

Still, still the humbled soul will say, 
In lowly dust, “ Thy will be done.” 


Whate’er, O Lord, thou hast designed, 
To bring my soul to thee in trust ; 
If mercies or afflictions kind, 
For all thy dealings, Lord, are just. 


Take all—but grant in goodness free, 

That love which ne’er thy stroke would shun; 
Support this heart, and strengthen me 

To say in faith, “ Thy will be done.” 

ene Selected, 

Learn to tread life’s dangerous maze, 

With unerring virtue’s clue ; 
Envy’s censure, flattry’s praise, 

With unmoved indifference view. 


Void of strong desire and fear, 
Life’s wide ocean trust no more; 
Strive thy little bark to steer, 
With the tide, but near the shore. 


Thus prepared, thy shortened sail, 
Shall, whene’er the winds increase 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
Waft thee to the port of peace. 
Keep thy conscience from offence, 
And tempestuous passions free, 
So, when thou art called from hence, 
Easy shall thy passage be. 


Easy shall thy passage be, 
Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short the account ’twixt God and thee, 
Hope shall meet thee on the way. 


Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy’s self shall let thee in, 
Where, its never changing state, 
Full perfection, shall begin. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


orin his absence, to Ralph Withers, to whom I have 
given a letter of attorney, to be deputy treasurer 
to the Society till my arrival.” 

In the autumn of 1682, Ralph was appointed 
by the inhabitants of Chester county one of the 
RALPH WITHERS. | provincial councillors” for two years, the duties 

Ralph Withers was one of a family of that|of which station he continued to exercise until 
name, residing at Bishops Cannings, in Wiltshire, | near his death. The last meeting of the commis- 
some of whom were convinced of the truth, soon|sioners he attended, was held Fourth month 25, 
after the rise of Friends. In the year 1656, Tho-| 1683. He probably was unable after this to get 
mas Withers, one of them, was arrested by a con-|to Philadelphia, but how long he lingered in his 
stable in the street, at Market-Lavington, because | last illness we have no means of gaining informa- 
he was a Quaker, and after being kept in an ale-|tion. He appears to have died before the close of 
house all night, was taken before a justice of the |the year, and information of his death was for- 
peace, who committed him to the county jail.|warded tothe Yearly Meeting at London, in 1684. 
Two of his neighbours, conscious of his innocence, | He was a useful man in civil and religious society, 
went bail for his appearance at the next assizes, | possessing the confidence of those who were ac- 
on which he was set at liberty. When the time |quainted with him; and as a humble believer in 
for the court to sit came, he was in attendance, |the Lord Jesus Christ, and a faithful labourer in his 


and although no legal cause was found for his| gospel, we have reason to believe his end was peace. 
arrest and commitment, he was sent to prison, 


where he was detained for six years. 





1D ye ; When Thomas Chalkley was on board a vessel 
In the year 1657, Ralph Withers, being at a) bound to the West Indies, and from thence to 


Meeting of Friends at Marlborough, was arrested | England on a religious visit in 1707, he felt his 
and taken before the mayor of the place, who sent| mind drawn in love to salute his friends in Phi- 
him to prison as a vagabond, although his resi- ladelphia, by a short epistle for the forwarding of 
dence was well known to be at Bishops Cannings, | which an opportunity presented. This epistle has, 
but eight miles off. His lmprisonment was pro-|as far as I know, never been printed. The only 
bably of short duration. In the year 1660, a| copy which I have found of it, is somewhat worn 


private difference having arisen between some | by age, and a few words are entirely obliterated, 
Friends of his neighbourhood, probably of a pe-| 


| |but the context in most cases shows what they 
cuniary nature, he with three other Friends were | must have been. 
appointed by the contending parties arbitrators to| «Dear Friends,—Whereas I am likely to be 
decide how the difficulty should be settled. For separated from you for divers years, and having a 
this good and praiseworthy intent, the parties met | small opportunity of time, it seemed meet to me, 
at the house of William Moxham, of Marden. |and my duty, to greet you in the dear love of our 
William Gunn, the priest of that parish, one of heavenly Father, and of his Son our Holy Lord 
the most cruel persecutors of that day, hearing of | Jesus Christ; in which [love] 1 desire that Friends 
their meeting, went to Moxham’s house with his|of our meeting with my own soul, as also the faith- 
son, attended by an officer and men armed with | ful everwhere may be preserved to the end; even 
pikes, bills, and staves. Entering the premises, | to the bright and glorious day of Christ Jesus, he 
they seized on the Friends, who had broken no reigning over all in his blessed gospel of light, 
law, and with violence forced them before a jus-|life and power. 
tice of the peace. Here they were required to ‘Dear Friends, when this is over your spirits, 
| give security for their appearance at the next ses-| then seek the Lord for ministers, that utterance 
jsions. To this they objected that they had been | may be given to us, and that God would make his 
jin the commission of no crime for which they ‘angels ministering spirits to us, and we as a flame 
could be called to answer. They were thereupon |of Divine fire burning in holy zeal against all 
committed to prison, and confined for many weeks.| manner of sin and unrighteousness. I think I 
At what time Ralph Withers was called to the! have great need of your prayers, considering I am 
|work of the ministry we know not, but we find | likely to go through many deep trials and travels 
|him, in 1675, signing an epistle issued by the| before I see your faces again. Not that I am un- 
ministering Friends at the Yearly Meeting, in| willing to suffer for Christ my Lord’s sake! I am 
\London. In the year 1678, having been married | not oaly willing to suffer but even to die for his 
according to the order in use amongst Friends, he name, if he require it. But if I travel, let me 
was, for this cause, alone, as he supposed, excom-/travel in the unity of the brethren; if I suffer, let 
|municated and imprisoned. Unawed by the cruel | it be in the fellowship of the gospel, and if I die, 
| prosecutions carried on against Friends by Priest|let me die in love and unity with the faithful ! 
Gunn, Ralph continued to reside in Wiltshire} From a child I always loved the brethren, and 
juntil the time of his removal to Pennsylvania, | hope I shall to the end. Qh, love and unity! it 
|which probably took place early in 1682. He was/is the strength of God’s people, and it is that in 
a representative at London Yearly Meeting in| which they ever did prevail, and will to the end 
1681, and on the 30th day of the Seventh month, | of the world. 
jin that year, he was at London with William Penn, | ” So dear Friends and Brethren, having this 
\and signed as a witness, the instructions given by | little opportunity, I was willing to give the saluta- 
{the proprietor of Pennsylvania to his ‘“commis-| tation of my very dear love in the “holy truth, as 
sioners for the settling of the present colony this] it is in our Lord Jesus Christ. Therein I remain 


| year transported into the said province.” _ {and subscribe your truly loving Friend and Bro- 
Ralph Withers took up 500 acres of land in| ther, Tuo. CHALKLEY. 


Chester county, where he settled, on his arrival in} “Tf Friends see meet, let this be read before 


\the new colony. \the men and women, met asunder. 
The reputation he enjoyed for honesty and abi-| «24th of Eighth mo., 1707, 

lity in business, must have been good, for we find | from on board the sloop Mary.” 

in the Eighth month, 1682, James Claypoole, of 

London, the treasurer of the “Society of Traders,” ————— 

directs, that certain labourers for his farm should| “Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure; and 


be sent “to John Goodson, chirurgeon to the|the conquest of evil habits is the most glorious 
Society of Traders, at Upland, in Pennsylvania, | triumph.” 











(To be continued.) 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1855. 
Mary Chapman, wife of John Chapman, of 
Ulverston, deceased Fifth mo. 19th, 1854, aged 
57 years. 


Karly brought to the knowledge of the Truth| 


as it is in Jesus, and prepared to receive it in the 
love of it, the religious course of this humble 
minded and retiring Christian, though but little 
known beyond the circle of her own immediate 
acquaintance, bore instructive evidence that her 
heart was set on heavenly things ; and that amidst 
the various trials and temptations of life, it was 
her sincere and earnest desire steadily to follow 
her Lord, in the simple obedience of faith. 

She was educated amongst the Episcopalians, 
and continued in profession with them till about 
the twentieth year of her age. At this time she 
became increasingly concerned for the salvation of 
her soul, and attracted by the religious zeal of the 
Methodists, she joined in fellowship with them 
for about two years. But though she “had no 
cause to doubt their sincere piety” she found 
amongst them, and cherished with “kind regard” 
the remembrance of their Christian concern for 
her religious welfare, yet, her convictions in re- 
gard to the spirituality of true religion, and the 
practical requirements of the Gospel, constrained 
her to adopt the principles of the Society of 
Friends, and ultimately to unite herself in mem- 
bership with them. A public meeting of worship, 
appointed at the request of Nathan Hunt, from 
America, was the first Friends’ meeting she at- 
tended; but during the silence which prevailed 


for some time, in the next at which she was pre-| 


sent, she “ began to query whether or not her 
present moments were lost,” when the convictions 
which were brought upon her mind, in regard to 
those who “worship God in spirit and in truth,” 
and the subsequent expression of a few words by 
a friend, proved a means of encouragement and 
help to her. 

On another occasion, of a similar kind, she re- 
marks in her memoranda, “ this meeting was silent 
as to vocal sound, but He who said, ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them,’ was pleased to own 
us with his presence. 
my judgment was in good measure convinced, as 
to the propriety of sitting down in silence.” 


She had, however, still to pass through many | 


conflicts in regard to her spiritual course, and 
though the principles of Friends “were those 
with which her judgment united,” she greatly 
shrank from the cross, which the open profession 
of them involved. 


About this time, she attended a public meeting | 


for worship, held at the request of Ann Alex- 
ander, then of York, in the place where she re- 
sided. In referring to this, she remarks: ‘ Dur- 
ing the time we sat in silence, I felt the Lord’s 
presence in a remarkable manner, and I was fully 


confirmed in my belief, that I must go amongst | 


this people.”” Whilst thus silently “viewing her 
situation in this light,” A. A. rose to speak, and 


the occasion appears to have been much blessed | 


to her, so that she observes in regard to it, “This 
was indeed the day of the Lord tome. He did 
now appear in the glory of his majesty, and made 
the earth to tremble at his presence.” 
forward her path seemed plain, and she felt it to 
be her duty openly to avow her religious senti- 
ments, by a walk in accordance therewith. 

Her father had been much displeased when she 
united herself with the Methodists ; and, in now 
more decidedly becoming a Friend, she anticipated 
much opposition from this beloved parent. 

‘“‘ But I relied’ she writes, “‘on the arm of the 
Lord, who had promised to be my strength in 


I believe, in this meeting, | 


Hence- | 


| weakness, and ever blessed be the name of the 
| Most High, who has the heart of all men in his 
|keeping, he was, in his infinite mercy, pleased to 
}make my way at that time.” 

Contrary to her fears, her father left her at 
liberty to attend the mectings of Friends; and 


notwithstanding many difficulties and trials, in| 
connection with the faithful support of our Chris- | 
tian testimonies, in fully assuming the character | 


‘and appearance of a consistent Friend, she was 
strengthened to endure the cross, and to despise 
\the shame, and great was her peace. 

| In alluding to this time of many sacrifices, she 
‘thus records her feelings of gratitude, ‘‘ Ever 
blessed and magnified be the Most High. He 
| Was near for my help. O what I now enjoyed of 
|my heavenly Father's goodness !”” 

She was one who, to use her own expression, 
had “bought the Truth,” and she felt it to be 
ivery precious. So much did she love the prin- 
ciples which she had been led to adopt, that she 
said, that “‘she should be under the necessity to 
uphold them, even if no one else were of the same 
sentiments.”” She was deeply pained when she 
saw among Friends those who manifested a con- 
formity to the world, and its spirit, and did not 
‘support what she believed to be the true standard 
of Christianity. 

Of a meek and quiet spirit, it appeared to be 
her steady endeavour to pursue her course of 
humble watchfulness unto prayer in the dis- 
charge of her duty as a wife, a mother, and a 
Friend. 
| The Christian principles which were her sup- 
| port under the various vicissitudes and deep trials 
'which were permitted to attend her path through 
life, did not fail her in the prospect of exchanging 
‘this mortal scene for one of endless duration. For 
several months before the commencement of her 
‘last illness, she repeatedly expressed her belief, 
| that she had not long to live,” though she en- 
|joyed better health than usual. She was taken 
ill on the Ist of Fourth month, 1854. A week 
before this, she told her husband, that “lately 
ishe had experienced a great want of the percept- 
|ible presence of the Comforter,” and that she had 
been reminded, “that Christ was forty days in 
the wilderness, and did eat nothing.” Alluding 
\to this conversation, a few days after she became 


‘now; I am so abundantly favoured I cannot re- 
\frain from tears of joy, that 1 should be so much 


unwell, she said with tears, ‘ It is very different 


| his disciples ;” and spoke of the enjoyment which 
|had been granted her of his presence, adding 
“if the foretaste be so precious, what will the ful. 
‘ness be?” She said that her comfort had been so 
not a cloud had been permitted to come over her 
mind. 

Though, when in health, her time was unayoid- 
ably much occupied with her domestic cares, she 
was remarkably diligent in reading the Bible, and 
in meditating on its precious contents. She ad. 
verted to this, and observed, that of late she had 
read but little in any other books, and spoke of 
the transcendant comfort she had derived from 
|this ; adding, that however busy she had been, 
she made it her daily practice to seek for pri- 
vate retirement and communion with her Maker; 
\that if this had not been the case, she should 
probably not have enjoyed so much of his com- 
|fortable presence, now that she was so unwell; 
| but,” she added, “it is no merit of mine,—it is 
all of mercy.” 
| Aftera time of fresh searching of heart, during 
|which she was brought to have a very clear view 





| of the purity required as a preparation for heaven, 


|she expressed her desire to be sent down again 
‘and again to Siloam, that every defilement might 
be washed away; she gratefully acknowledged the 
favour of having her mind preserved in calmness, 
}and comfort, and evinced her continued trust in a 
| Saviour’s love, by repeating the lines,— 


| 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” &c. 


| On the 30th, she referred to the sacrifices it 
had cost her to take up the profession of a Friend, 
but added, “they have been made up to mea 
thousand fold.” When, a few days after, her 
mind had been less favoured with the abundance 
lof joy, and the enemy was permitted again to 
buffet her, she remarked, “ that these changes 
were not unexpected to her ;”’ and on the 3rd of 
Fifth month, she said in reference to them, “Last 
night I had a tossing time, both of mind and body. 
The enemy has had his chain lengthened, but I 
saw that his power was limited.” Fifth month 
10th. When in great pain, she expressed her 
desire, that patience might be granted. On her 
husband telling her that he believed she would be 
favoured with strength according to her need; 
she replied, “I feel that I am not forsaken, sup- 
port, is underneath.” Speaking at one time, of 





favoured above my deserts ; and whether I recover | the needful work of the entire sanctification of the 
or not, I shall have to remember this particular} soul, and the conflicts she had had with the enem 


time of comfort. I have felt Satan chained down 
in such a manner as I never witnessed before.” 
The following morning she again adverted to the 
great comfort with which she had been favoured, 
and added, ‘I feel myself so unworthy.” She 
spoke with much calmness of the prospect of her 
decease, and gave instructions respecting it. In 
allusion to her not being brought up in the Society 
\of Friends, she said, “I have bought the Truth, 
‘but have not sold it. 
Martha; yet I have endeavoured to keep within 
the inner court. 


nessed.”’ 
On the morning of the 11th, after a psalm had 
been read, she remarked, that last night her end 


I have been too much like} 


y 
|she remarked, that now he appeared to have nf 
| power over her, not even to show himself; and 
‘gratefully added, “‘ I seem to be ready to fall into 
the arms of my Saviour.” Referring, at another 
'time, to the deep trials and exercises she had hatl 
|to pass through, she said that they had been most 
beneficial to her, and exclaimed,— 
“ For all I bless Thee,— 

Most for the severe.” 


A few days after, a change being observed on 


If this had not been the case, [| her countenance, a friend inquired of her, if she 
should not have received the comfort I have wit-/ still felt Jesus precious. 


She opened her eyes, 
“OQ yes, as precious a3 


, 


jand emphatically said, 
ever !—increasingly so !’ 


| During the few remaining days of her life, her 


appeared very near; but added, in looking at the | strength appeared much exhausted ; but the broken 
| probability of continuing a little longer, “I feel| sentences she was distinctly heard to utter, clearly 
fully resigned to leave it to the Lord to order as| indicated a mind prepared for the ‘end that was 


he sees best.” 


| On the 13th, a remarkably precious solemnity 
was felt during a time of silent waiting in her 


|near;”’ and one of her last expressions had refe- 
‘rence to that ‘city which has no need of the sun, 
| neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory 


chamber. She referred to the words of our bles-|of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
ised Saviour, that “he would manifest himself to| thereof.” 





| uninterrupted, since her illness commenced, that’ 
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THE FRIEND. 





THE SHELTER. answered ; making known his quiet resting place, |The managers have been under the necessity of 
The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Association |where the good woman soon discovered him re-|incurring considerable expenditure, in the intro- 
for the Care of Coloured Orphans. Adopted | “lining on the ground, among the tall weeds, his | duction of a cooking range and other improve- 
“First month 5, 1855. jarm encircling a dog, which on further inquiry it) ments in the kitchen, which have proved to be 
|appeared, had been his. nightly companion when | decidedly of great advantage ; and upon examina- 

It has been usual, for “The Association for the | driven from under the roof that ought to have |tion of the heaters for warming the building, it 
Care of Coloured Orphans,” to present their sub-|Sheltered him, by the severity of those who had|was found they were entirely unfit for further 
seribers and friends at the close of the year, with undertaken to be his protectors. ; | use. A new furnace has been erected, which it 
a brief account of the family and the condition of| Well may this little wanderer prize the new |is expected will answer the place of the two for- 
the institution under their care. The managers | home provided for him! |mer ones; these, with painting the whole of the 
may acknowledge, they have cause for a renewal| It is a source of peculiar gratification and cause | exterior wood-work of the building and fences, 
of gratitude to the Author of all our blessings, for of encouragement, when we find those who have |also some parts of the inside of the house which 
the prevalence in so remarkable a degree, of almost | been partakers of our fostering care, as they ma-| was needful, will cause quite a lar 





uninterrupted health in our large family ; and par- | ture in years, manifest a growth in those prin-| expenses for the present year. 
ticularly so, as respects our little orphans during | ciples, which it is our endeavour to instil. The} We may here gratefully acknowledge the re- 
the season of extreme heat in the summer months, | following account received of the illness and clos-|ceipt of several bequests left by benevolent indi- 
wherein children are often liable to wasting dis- | ing moments of one of our orphans, who had en-| viduals; thus manifesting an interest in the insti- 
ease, Which in many instances cut short the thread |joyed these privileges, seems to bear evidence, |tution and contributing to its wants, which have 
of life. And may we not attribute their exemp- that the labour bestowed, under the Divine bless-|been very seasonable and truly acceptable to the 
tion from indisposition, (under the blessing of a| ing, had not been in vain. |managers. And whilst it seems very desirable to 
kind Providence,) to the careful management of| Died, Second month, 1854, Hannah Dingle, |invest these bequests, in order, if practicable, to 
our valuable matron, who is ever watchful and | aged eleven years; she was born in Philadelphia. | establish a permanent fund for the support of the 
concerned for the welfare and comfort of those| Before she was one year old her mother died, institution; yet in so doing, with our increased 
over whom she presides—continuing to exercise | leaving several children wholly destitute ; two of |expepditures, we find the income at our disposal 
her mild discipline, joined with judicious firmness, them were received at once into the “ Shelter,” | 


to fal! short of the demands upon it. 
in the government of the children. but Hannah being too young, was not admitted; Our obligations are again due to Dr. Casper 


There are at present 73 children in the insti-| until the following year; there she soon became | Wister, who kindly continues his professional ser- 
tution, of whom eight require the care of a nurse, |the favourite of the household, being an example | vices when needed ; also to Jacob Snider, in ma- 
65 are of an age to attend school, and some of to all, of cheerfulness, gentleness and obedience, | nifesting his readiness to serve us in his office as 
these, notwithstanding their youthfulness, make | while at times the gravity and sweetness of her) Alderman, as in former years. 
good progress in reading, writing, arithmetic and|countenance and behaviour, seemed almost to| When the last report was adopted, there were 


geography ; and the girls who are old enough, |foreshow, that her tarriance in this world would in the house : 


ge item in our 








are carefully instructed in sewing. A change has |be but brief. Children, - - - - 69 
occurred during the past year in the school depart-| In 1851 she was apprenticed to , of | Admitted, (1854,) - - 18 
ment; the principal teacher, who for more than| Delaware county, under whose tender care she| Apprenticed, - - - 12 
six years had filled that situation with much satis-|remained until her death. Here the genuine| Deceased, - - - aie 
faction to the managers, and formed at the same | kindness and integrity of her character were more | Sent to the House of Refuge, 1 
time an agreeable inmate in the family, having |and more developed—her word was never doubted, | Remaining, - - - - 73 


resigned, her assistant was appointed in her place, and throughout the day her love to all was mani- | —_- — 
ad another teacher introduced, who, with her|fested, by a steady attention to their interest and | 87 87 
companion in office, appear to be studiously en-|comfort, while her evenings were generally occu-| 
deavouring to fulfil their duties with care and| pied in reading to her fellow-servants. Although 
faithfulness. |she was by no means insensible to the blessings | The Annual Monitor for 1855. 

_ In admitting the helpless ones into our shelter-| which surrounded her in her new residence, yet) 4 supply of this interesting little manual has 
ing home, we have frequent evidence of the ad-|she always evidenced a marked preference for her | peen received by a Friend in this city, and depo- 
vantages resulting from so comfortable an enclo-| ‘Shelter’ home, and on several occasions, urged | sited for sale at the office of “The Friend,” No. 
sure for the friendless and destitute orphan; and|her mistress to allow her to send some of ber\59 North Fourth street, and Friends’ Bookstore, 
though there is too much sameness in the oft re- |‘ nice clothes’’ to the little children there. Dur-| No 94 Arch street. 

peated statements of exposure and neglect, to\ing the last year of her life, her health rapidly; pyjee 50 cents per copy, or $5 by the dozen. 
which under many circumstances such are pain-| declined, and for more than a month previous to! : 4 
fully subjected, to make them of sufficient interest | her decease she was unable to walk without as-| ,, ees —n 

for publication ; yet one of quite recent occurrence | sistance; a week or two before her death, her for d ok oa ic ‘k ee - aa est = 
night be stated, as being rather more than usually | mistress asked her if she knew that she was very |/7" me) Wee eS 8 oe ee ee ee 


a ee 


Communicated for “ The Friend.”’ 





touching in its appeal to our sympathy und bene-| 
volence, 

Application was made during the summer, for | 
the admission of a boy seven years of age, the son | 
ofa widowed mother with eleven children; who 
in her struggles for a maintenance, had placed | 
this child under the protecting care of a family of | 
her own colour, who proposed to adopt it. A 
neighbour of this family, also a coloured woman, 
having had repeated reason for supposing that 
harsh treatment was used towards the child, was 
induced on one occasion, in consequence of hear- 
Ing piteous cries, which she believed proceeded 
from him, to make an investigation into the cause. 
On going out upon a common in the vicinity of 
their dwellings, she heard a plaintive wail, which 
she Was sensible was not far from her. Proceed-| 
ing in her search, she called—the wailing ceased | 
—again she called-— Where are you? don’t be| 
afraid, I haye come to take care of you.” The} 
little sufferer, who had escaped from the violence | 
of his perseeutors, and sought refuge on this 





sick? She replied, “Ido, and I do not expect 


this world, than it is capable of giving ; who live 


ever to get well, but I have been trying to be | tighteously, soberly and piously ; who pray to God 
aa : ; - 9 . | for the blessings they need, and receive thankfully 
patient, and to be ready todie.” On the morning | ll good things es bis cifts dwi oat 
of her death, she suffered much from difficulty of |* one a = 6! aad : wao aaa aan 
breathing, and several times expressed her desire | mea ne sutmating Dope of aaivaton, Careuge & 
to gohome. In the afternoon, as if aware that| imeem 
the time of her departure had nearly come, she! ee . 
requested that the family might be called into her| Seek Grace.—Think not that all is lost, when 
room ; after addressing them each by name, she| thy heart is not elevated with that sensible fer- 
said with earnestness, ‘I want all my friends to|vour which thou art always coveting. ‘These rap- 
hear what I have to say.. I have nothing against | tures are allowed thee as sweet foretastes of heay- 
anyone—I love everybody—I am going to die—I| enly bliss, but thou art yet too carnal to be cap- 
am going to rest-—I am going to Heaven.” And|able of their constant enjoyment. Seek, then, 
in a few minutes gently ceased to breathe. And | growth in grace, rather than flights of ecstacy. 
we cannot but believe, is joined to that company,| While thou art in war, expect not the rest of 
who are. unceasingly singing the song of Moses | peace ; while combating, expect the feelings of 
and the Lamb. combat. ‘Thy principal concern and business is, 
In regard to the domestic arrangements of the|to struggle against the motions of fallen nature, 
house, there appears so little variation therein, | and the suggestions of fallen spirits ; and if thou 
that perhaps much need not be said ; but, as must | doest this with faithful Jpesnevenenes, thou wilt 
be evident, the expense in the maintenance of so| give true proof of that Christian fortitude which 


|large a family has been greatly increased within will be distinguished with the crown of victory. 
cheerless common, and who doubtless was silenced |the past year, owing to the rise in the price of| 
at first by the fear that they were in pursuit of | provisions of almost every description, which has hey that jt n ' 
im, encouraged by the kind voice he heard, now| been sensibly felt in providing for our household. |/ive in his divine Spirit, power, and life. 
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They that judge in God’s divine matters, must 
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THE FRIEND. 





THE FRIEND. 
SECOND MONTH 10, 1855. 


We have on former occasions called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the Reports of “The Asso- 
ciation for the care of Coloured Orphans.” The! 
nineteenth Annual Report is published in this| 
number. The increased price of provisions and| 
fuel has materially augmented the expenses of the 
institution, adding to the difficulty under which 
the managers labour, to meet them, and its claims 
on the liberality of all who feel interested in the 
coloured population of our city. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to 20th ult.—TZhe 
War.—The French and English Ministers at Vienna, | 
have received the necessary powers to enable them to 
re-open negotiations. Private letters from Vienna say, | 
that Prince Gortschakoff has instructions to accept 
everything, and accede to all the allies may demand, 
except the reduction of the Russian fleet, and the occu- 
pation of Russian territory. It is said that the policy of 
the allies will be to retard negotiations, in theshope| 
that Sebastopol may fall into their hands. Both from 
Berlin and Vienna, it is stated that great efforts are 
being brought to bear to obtain the consent of England | 
and France to an armistice. It is surmised that the| 
Austrian Government connived at the invasion of the| 
Dobrudscha by the Russians, wishing to demonstrate | 
thereby the necessity for an armistice. 

THE CRIMEA.—The intelligence from the seat of| 
war is meagre. The dates are up to the 10th ult., at} 
which time the situation offaffairs was unchanged. 


| to be in destitute circumstances. 
| clothing, books, &c., have been made for them in Hono- | 


have retaken several towns held by the rebels, and have, | ligence between the allied armies in th 
it is said, killed 20,000 of them. their respective Governments. 
PITCAIRN ISLAND.—These islanders are reported| Agriculture, has been introduced as a study in the 
Donations in money, | public schools of New Hampshire. 
t Popery in the United States.—According to the Catho- 
lula, and forwarded by the ship Amphitrite. | lic Almanac for 1855, there was an increase in the last 
SANDWICH ISLANDS.—The King, Kamehameha| year of 2 bishops, 129 priests, and 112 churches. There 
III., died on the 15th of Twelfth mo., in the 41st year of| are 698 missionary stations, 28 colleges, 117 female 
his age. He has been succeeded by his son Liholiho, | academies, and 37 theological seminaries in the United 
with the title of Kamehameha IV. These events are| States. 
of moment, chiefly as making probable a postponement, 
c a D é Xé sc y > | “7 
Sane acl, a Auziliary Bible Association of Philad. Quarterly Meeting, 
CUBA.—The latest accounts from Havana state that} The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary, is to be held at 
the island is in a peaceable state, and the Government | the committee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on 
appeared to have no fears of its being disturbed. An |Second-day, the 12th of the Second month, at 7} P. u. 
edict, recently issued, commands all passing in the | Friends of both sexes are invited to attend. 
streets, through which the “ communion” shall be pass- Tueoru. E. Beestey, 
ing to assist the dying, to fall on their knees, under a Secretary, 
penalty of five dollars. 
The Greytown Outrage—The English Consul at Grey- ‘ 
town has presented the claims of English, French, Ger- INDIAN. CIVILIZATION. 
man, and native residents, which amount to about a} The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
million and a half of dollars, for damage done, when| a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes. 
the town was destroyed by the U. 8. ship of war|sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
Cyane. gage in that station, are requested to make early 
UNITED STATES.—The total indebtedness of the| application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
various State Governments, is about 221 millions of} street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
dollars divided among twenty-seven States. New| phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, and Florida, have no| Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa, 
debt. The State, most in debt, is Pennsylvania, which} Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 
owes forty millions; the smallest debt is that of New 
Jersey, which is but $71,000. The entire debt of the 
nation, including that of the United States, exceeds WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
275 millions. Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 
Congress.—The President's proposition to call out a| ment of this Institution. The opportunity which this 
volunteer force to act against the Western Indians, has| station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
met with much opposition in the Senate, and the measure/| from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 
has been defeated, only thirteen Senators voting for it.| young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 


e Crimea and 





Philad., First mo. 27, 1855. 





Omar Pacha was, on the 5th, at the camp of the allies, | 
in consultation with Lord Raglan and General Canro- 
bert, and on the 6th he returned to Varna. Reinforce-| 
ments continued to arrive for the English and French | 
armies. The Turkish forces in the Crimea were, it is| 
said, to be increased to 60,000 before the end of the| 
month. 

There was great suffering and heavy mortality among | 
the troops near Sebastopol. In the British army, about 
1000 men became disabled by sickness and fatigue| 


every week. On the Ist the infantry could muster only | 
14,000 men fit for duty, and of these but a small part| 


were in really good health. The cavalry no longer | 
existed. The losses of the Russians were also said to} 
be very great. The French army has been better cared | 
for, and has not suffered so severely. | 

PRUSSIA, has formally refused to place part of her| 
army in Prussian Silesia, to cover the left flank of the} 
Austrian forces, assigning as a reason her confidence in | 
the pacific intentions of Russia. | 

SARDINIA.—A Turin paper of the 15th states, that 
the departure of the Piedmontese troops for the Crimea, | 
will take place on the 28th of this month. It is pro-| 
posed to send 15,000 men. 


SPAIN.—The new Constitution has been submitted | 


to the Chambers. The main features are, that sove- 
reignty emanates from the nation—the religion of the 
nation is Roman Catholic, but toleration is allowed. 


The Press is to be free; the confiscation of property | fell during the month, 2.34 in. 


and the death penalty for political offences are abo- 
lished. The Legislature is to consist of two Chambers. 
The Senators are to be elected for life, with property 
qualifications. There is to be one Representative for 
every 50,000 citizens. 

RUSSIA.—A six fold land tax, payable in twenty- 
four instalments, is to be imposed on the Polish propri- 
etors. The reinforcements for the army in the Crimea, 
were advancing by forced marches through Bessarabia. 

ENGLAND.—The Liverpool cotton market is more 
buoyant, and prices have advanced 4d. The sales of 
flour were limited ; price from 40s. to 45s. 
of trade at Manchester was unfavourable. Consuls 
closed at 917. The London Times gives the war ez- 
penses of the past year at 80 millions of dollars. For 
the present year, if the war continues, they will be at 
least 100 millions. 

FRANCE.—The whole of the French loan has been 
subscribed in France. Baring, Brothers, announce that 
they will repay the English deposits toward the French 
loan. 

SWEDEN.—The Swedish army is to be placed on a 
war footing, by the addition of 50,000 Swedes and 15,000 
Norwegians. 

CHINA.—The last accounts are unfavourable to the 
cause of the insurgents. The Imperialists at the South 


The state} 





Houston, of Texas, recommended that suitable agents who | higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
understand the Indian character, should be sent, attended | ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 
by an escort of 500 cavalry, with presents, clothing, | quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
and other comforts for the Indians. He believed that| Concordville; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
if this kind of policy was pursued, peace might be main-| mas Evans, or Samuel Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia. 
tained with all the Indians on our western frontier. | Ss 
California.—The Star of the West at New York, from| CIARA GEE ERE EA - 
San Juan brought $640,000 in gold. Her passengers |. Diep, — Fourth-day, the 24th ult., at his residence 
were only twenty-one days from San Francisco. Copious | i2 Port Carbon, Pa., Josern F. Carrout, aged 63 years. 
rains had fallen throughout the State, improving the| _——> 0” the 5th of First month, 1855, of a short ill- 
prospects of the farmers and miners. Emigration was | 8°85, at the residence of his son-in-law, Elisha Freeman, 
setting towards the territory acquired by the Gadsden| of Hamburgh, Erie county, N. Y., Josava Vanunr; 6 
treaty, in consequence of the reported discovery of rich | Nember of Collins Monthly Meeting, in the 88th year of 
mines of gold and copper. Flour was in active demand | bis age. He was firmly attached to the doctrines of 
at $15 per bbl., and wheat, $2.50 to $3.12 a bushel. The | °UF religious Society; diligent in the attendance of our 
deaths in San Francisco, in 1854, numbered 1765. | meetings, while his health would admit, and of exem- 
New York.—Two hundred more Dutch paupers arrived | Plary life. During his last illness, his mental faculties 
in the ship Arnold, from Rotterdam. The examination | ™™ained unimpaired ; he had a clear sense of the time 


of the steamer Massachusetts did not disclose much in| °f his departure, and seemed to triumph over his bodily 
her loading, tending to confirm the suspicions respect-| "fering; manifesting a preparation to meet his final 
ing her voyage. change ; several times expressing that he “felt the as- 
Philadelphia.—The deposits at the mint last month, | SYTance there was nothing in his way.” At one time he 
were in gold $4,269,400; silver, $170,000. The gold | said, * Ihave oe faith, according to my ae 
coinage, $4,645,245; silver, $229,000. and a crown of sweet peace is my reward. ther 
The mean temperature for the last month, was 354°, | ines oe se fell from his lips, a 
which is 34° above the average for the last thirty years. | bis friends the consoling evidence, that he is gathere 
The highest was, on the 7th, 65°; the lowest, on the with the faithful of every generation to the mansions of 
25th, 17°. The amount of rain (including snow) that | eternal a 3d inst., 8 E g in the 26th 
Flour and grain were | , on the 3d inst., Samuen Eart Suryy, in the 26 
| exported oe this port last Et to the value of es por Peng at Gs cman 
| $265,353. Mortality last week, 187. = ae Seen ere 
Miscellaneous.— Col. Kinney’s Expedition.—The papers all temporal apne and prospects, and loudly calls 
| have contained notices for some weeks past, of a for-| PO" Survivors, In the solemn language, “ Be ye, there- 
midable expedition fitting out in the United States, un-| fore, also ready ; for in a hour that ye think ngt of 
der the auspices of Col. Kinney, for the purpose of cae = ee grag im the enjoyment «ul 
making a peaceable settlement, somewhere in Honduras | !e2t health, with a good constitution, and in the fu 
or Central America. The Washington Star states that | ae of early manhood, with every prospect for ae! 
the British Minister has sent orders to the squadron in| life, - he was suddenly removed out of time. oe 
the Caribbean sea, not to allow the expedition to land or on the Schuylkill river, the ice ot pag 
in any part of Central America. 1e and a young woman in company with him, 
Snow in Illinois.—OUn the 31st ult., there had been no plunged into the water, and drowned. He was remade 
communication between Chicago and St. Louis or | #le for the stability and consistency of his deportment; 
Springfield, for eleven days; the railroads being ob-| fora strict conscientiousness in the performance of what 
| - 5 ° = . - - . . : 
| structed by the late heavy fall of snow, which in places | he ae _ be right ; ee oe to ee 7 
| was eight feet deep. Seventeen locomotives were frozen | Are iples and testimonies of the religious | a v r 
| up or buried on the Chicago and Mississippi road. ” = a with a oo These traste of a 
Anthracite for Locomotives.—The Philadelphia and com rined with a isinterested and kind considera nt 
;Reading Railroad Company has now fifty-three first we the welfare of others, rendered him the ow nd 
ane locomotives using anthracite coal, three of which | ee — Seaaenenne ‘oa 
are for passenger trains. One ton of coal is found to/ Pe: ’ : = 
| be equal to 1} cords of good dry oak wood. | moval from a sphere which gave promise of much use- 
| Telegraphic Communication with the Crimea.—A sub- | fulness. 
| marine cable is about to be laid from Varna to either 
| Cape Chernonese or Balaklava, a distance of 300 miles 
across the Euxine, for the more rapid transit of intel- 
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